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activity of his genius and for the vast amount of intellectual 
labor, of which we have ample testimony, though not the 
written record, and gratitude for the legacy of his eloquent 
example and for the few brilliant memorials of himself, which 
posterity cannot willingly let perish. 



Art. VI. — 1. Poems. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: 
James Munroe. & Co. "1847. 16mo. pp.251. 

2. Poems. By William Ellerf Channing. Sec- 
ond Series. Boston : James Munroe & Co. 1847. 
16mo. pp. 160. 

3. /ScWWer's Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces from Rilckert, Freiligrath, and other German 
Poets. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1847. 16mo. pp.151. 

4. Poems. By William W. Stort. Boston: Little 
& Brown. 1847. 16mo. pp. 249. 

5. Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Boston : 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1847. 16mo. pp.124. 

6. The Island Bride, and other Poems. By James F. 
Colman. Boston : W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1846. 
16mo. pp. 164. 

7. Poems. By Frances Elizabeth Browne. Cam- 
bridge : Metcalf & Co. 1846. 16mo. pp.155. 

8. Songs of the Sea, with other Poems. By Epes Sar- 
gent. Boston : James Munroe &Cb. 1847. 18mo. 
pp. 208. 

9. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius. By 
Harriet Farley. First Series. Boston : James 
Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp.300. 

One of our critical brethren across the ocean, some years 
ago, observing the almost countless multitude of books al- 
ready in being, and the constantly increasing productiveness of 
the press, remarked in rather a plaintive way, that unless some 
short-hand process was speedily invented, the art of reading 
must be given up in despair. The apprehension was not 
wholly groundless, though it seems exaggerated, for it pro- 
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ceeds on the supposition that books are printed only in order 
that they may be read ; while it is evident, that many books 
are printed now-a-days without the slightest expectation that 
they will be read by anybody. As faithful reviewers, bound 
to watch the proceedings of authors, pretty much as Mr. 
Flamstead was appointed to look after the stars, we are sup- 
posed to know more than most people about " new publica- 
tions," and to be able to give seasonable notice when any 
thing remarkable appears above the literary horizon. We 
are proxies for the public, who now do much of their reading 
at second hand, and trust to newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views, for an estimate of books which they are too poor to 
purchase, or too indolent to peruse. 

The office is at all times a sufficiently onerous one ; but 
at certain periods of the year, it becomes quite intolerable. 
At the beginning of winter, for instance, there is some de- 
mand for pretty gift-books, as acceptable presents for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. Dainty little volumes, with hot- 
pressed leaves and vellum-colored or arabesque covers, 
slip in among new work-boxes, droll bronze figures, and arti- 
cles of papeterie and bijouterie (we must have French names 
for our bawbles), as appropriate ornaments for the centre- 
table. No one thinks of reading the books, any more than of 
using the work-boxes. Only the patient and conscientious 
reviewer is expected to tell the public if there is any thing 
entertaining in them. As so little inquiry is made respecting 
the contents of the volumes, amateur authors gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity to inflict their wares upon the 
public. Essays, tales, sketches, travels, treatises upon mor- 
al law, and " elements " of every science make their appear- 
ance almost by hundreds, to deck the bookseller's counters 
for a week, and his shelves for a century. Great as the de- 
mand may be, the supply is still greater. 

We are at first disposed to pity the publishers who have 
hazarded their capital in an enterprise so unpromising. But 
the worthy bibliopolists need no commiseration ; they are 
far too shrewd to encounter any such peril. Formerly, it was 
the fashion for the publishers to. pay the authors ; now, the 
rule is inverted, and the authors alone pay, and very round 
sums, too, for the use of a publisher's name, and for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before the public. Most writers now-a- 
days belong to the dilettanti society, and the frequency of 
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their appearance is measured not so much by the extent of 
their reputations, as by the length of their purses. This 
change of practice was very necessary ; otherwise, the glut 
in the book-market would have bankrupted " the trade " long 
ago. Authors have fairly turned the tables on their old ty- 
rants ; Grub Street now rules Paternoster Row, instead of 
being its ill-paid menial and slave. 

In this crowd of seekers after literary immortality, the po- 
ets, of course, are not found wanting. They make their 
appearance in flocks at this propitious season, just as the wild 
geese, with dissonant clang, wing their way southward at the 
beginning of winter. Here are nine young disciples of 
Apollo, — just the number of the Muses, — whom we have the 
pleasure of introducing to the public, with their maiden pub- 
lications in their hands, and glowing with the blush of ingenu- 
ous shame and ambition. One or two of them, perhaps, are 
old sinners ; but the greater number are evidently just caught. 
They are in the agonies of a first appearance, and undergoing 
as much perturbation as a young legislator when he makes his 
maiden speech. Our good city of Boston may well be called 
" the literary metropolis " of America ; we doubt whether 
any other city in the world ever turned so large a brood of 
poets out of the nest in one season. Some crusty old fellows 
may perhaps exclaim with Pope, — 

" All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out ! " 

But they will do wrong to be surly about the matter. They 
are not obliged to read all these volumes, which contain, ac- 
cording to a rough computation, about eighteen hundred pages 
of rhyme and blank verse ; that task falls only on the hapless 
reviewer, and he will doubtless be alone in the performance 
of it. He has enjoyed some reputation for the power of 
rapid perusal and omnivorous digestion, and this is certainly 
an occasion to put his abilities to the test. 

With a view not more to our own ease and comfort, than 
to the welfare and future renown of these callow poets, we 
would earnestly entreat them to pay a little more heed to the 
difference between quality and quantity. One cannot make 
himself more sure to sink in the sea of oblivion than by tying 
a heavy load of his own works about his neck ; all the corks 
and bladders he can muster, — newspaper puffs, the flattery 
of admiring relatives and friends, and the applause of a little 
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coterie, — will never save him. His epitaph in our literary 
annals will be, that he put to sea with a weighty cargo of po- 
etry, and was never heard of more. All the poems of Col- 
lins, Gray, and Goldsmith united would hardly fill a volume 
as large as the least of those now before us ; but each of 
these great names has already survived one century, and not 
a leaf of their laurels has faded. If either of them had begun 
his career with the publication of a book like one of these, 
containing an indefinite number of songs, miscellanies, lyrics, 
and sonnets, his fame would not have survived his funeral. 
The satirist laughs at the poet 

" Who strains from bard-bound brains six lines a year " ; 

but his own glory would now shine all the brighter, if he had 
not heaped so many verses upon it. We maintain, that the 
class of poets whom he sneers at ought to receive all encour- 
agement. There are not many such in-our day ; the disor- 
der under which our contemporaries suffer is of a different 
character. 

A knack at versification, a tolerable command of poetical 
diction, and a store of well-used images are now very common 
endowments ; hardly any one can pride himself over his neigh- 
bours in the possession of them. Rhyming is as easy as 
punning, to one who will allow his thoughts to run more by 
the associations of sound than of sense. The universality of 
these gifts, if all persons were equally ambitious, might pro- 
duce very serious consequences ; our literature would be 
drowned by an inundation of poetry. We should all be so 
busy in writing verses, that nobody would have leisure to read 
them ; or if they did, they would be very caustic critics, for 
it was long ago remarked, that " poetry is like brown bread, 
since those who make it at home never like what they meet 
with elsewhere." Sometime in the course of his life, under 
the influence of love, madness, or some other calamity, al- 
most every one is silly enough to sin in rhyme. 

" Scribimus indocti, doctique, poemata' passim." 

But not every one is so foolish as to publish his sins to the 
world. With more prudence than ambition, he first consigns 
them to the depths of his writing-desk, and afterwards to the 
flames. The world would not have suffered an irreparable 
vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 35 
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loss, if a large portion of the poetical vagaries now before it 
in print had undergone the same fate. 

Old John Locke — rather a prosaic and plain-spoken char- 
acter, it is true — declared many year3 ago, that there are no 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. " It is a pleasant air, 
but a barren soil ; and there are very few instances of those 
who have added to their patrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from thence." Fame is the only commodity that can 
now be gathered on the sacred mount ; and we have great 
fears, too, that nearly the whole of this crop has been reaped 
and appropriated. , There are so many seekers after it, that 
they jostle one another, and, in almost every case, come 
back empty-handed. Amateur poets, especially, who dabble 
in rhyme only for their own amusement and the profit of the 
booksellers, cannot hope to glean much in a field, the resour- 
ces of which are so carefully husbanded. " The mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease " has continued to increase in 
number ever since the days of Pope ; too indolent and inde- 
pendent to seek the favor of the public on which they are not 
obliged to depend, all their talent passes off in a languid and 
washy facility of versification, which can gain no applause be- 
yond the circle of their spinster cousins and maiden aunts. 
The privations, the throes, and the rewards of genius are 
equally unknown to them. 

But it is time to look more particularly at the merits of this 
batch of poets. At the head of the list stands Mr. Emer- 
son, whose mystical effusions have been for some years the 
delight of a large and increasing circle of young people, and 
the despair of the critics. He is a chartered libertine, who 
has long exercised his prerogative of writing enigmas both in 
prose and verse, sometimes with meaning in them, and some- 
times without, — more frequently without. Many of his 
fragments in verse — if verse it can be called, which puts at 
defiance all the laws of rhythm, metre, grammar, and com- 
mon sense — were originally published in The Dial, lucus 
a non lucendo, a strange periodical work, which is now 
withdrawn from sunlight into the utter darkness that it always 
coveted. These fragments, with some new matter, are now 
first collected in a separate volume, and published, as we be- 
lieve, with a sly purpose on the part of the author to quiz his 
own admirers. His prose essays, on their first appearance, 
were received with about equal admiration and amazement ; 
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always enigmatical and frequently absurd in doctrine and 
sentiment, they also contained flashes of better things. 
Quaint and pithy apothegms, dry and humorous satire, 
studied oddities of expression, which made an old thought 
appear almost as good as a new one, and frequent felicities 
of poetical and picturesque diction, were the redeeming qual- 
ities that compensated the reader for toiling through many 
pages filled with a mere hubbub and jumble of words. 
Startling and offensive opinions, drawn mostly from systems 
of metaphysics that were long ago exploded and forgotten, 
were either darkly hinted at, or baldly stated without a word 
of explanation or defence. Poet and mystic, humorist and 
heretic, the writer seemed, on the one side, to aim at a revi- 
val of Heraclitus and Plotinus, and on the other, to be an 
imitator of Rabelais and Sterne. A few touches of recondite 
learning, obviously more fantastic than profound, added to 
the singularity of the compound which he presented to the 
public. He probably accomplished his first purpose, when 
his essays simply made people stare, — 

"While some pronounced him wondrous wise, 
And some declared him mad." 

But it is only in his prose that Mr. Emerson is a poet ; 
this volume of professed poetry contains the most prosaic and 
unintelligible stuff that it has ever been our fortune to encoun- 
ter. The book opens, very appropriately, with a piece 
called The Sphinx. We are no CEdipus, and cannot ex- 
pound one of the riddles contained in it ; but some of our 
readers may be more successful, and a specimen of it shall 
therefore be placed before them. It matters not what por- 
tion is extracted, for the poem may be read backwards quite 
as intelligibly as forwards, and no mortal can trace the slight- 
est connection between the verses. 

" The fiend that man harries " Profounder, profounder, 

Is love of the Best ; Man's spirit must dive ; 

Yawns the pit of the Dragon, To his aye-rolling orbit 

Lit by rays from the Blest. No goal will arrive ; 

The Lethe of nature The heavens that now draw him 

Can't trance him again, With sweetness untold, 

Whose soul sees the perfect, Once found,— for new heavens 

Which his eyes seek in vain. He spurneth theold." 
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"We pause here to ask if, in the Italicized lines, the epithet 
" aye-rolling " is not a misprint for eye-rolling. We never 
heard of an ever-rolling orbit, inasmuch as the orbit usually 
remains still, and the object, or body, rolls in it. " The 
eye rolling in its orbit " is a phrase intelligible enough by 
itself, though it has no imaginable relation here with the con- 
text. Then, again, it is not strange that " No goal will ar- 
rive "; goals do not usually arrive, but remain fixed ; they 
are the points arrived at. 

" Pride ruined the angels, " Eterne alternation, 

Their shame them.restores ; Now follows, now flies ; 

And the joy that is sweetest And under pain, pleasure, — 

Lurks in stings of remorse. Under pleasure, pain lies. 

Have I a lover Love works at the centre, 

Who is noble and free ? — Heart-heaving alway ; 

1 would he were nobler Forth speed the strong pulses 

Than to love me. To the borders of day. 

" Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits ! " 

Amen ! We will quote no farther here, lest we should 
entirely lose ours. An "alternation," that "now follows, 
now flies," is an idea profound enough to puzzle the wits of 
most philosophers. 

We cite one other stanza from a different page, as it 
shows what improvements the poem has undergone in the 
process of incubation. 

" Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon ; 
She spired into a yellow flame ; 

She flowered in blossoms red ; 

She flowed into aYoaming wave ; 

She stood Monadnoc's head." 

We have not The Dial at hand for reference ; but if mem- 
ory serves us aright, in the poem as first published, instead 
of the lines here printed in Italics, we had the following : — 

" She jumped into a barberry bush, 
She jumped into the moon." 

This original reading seems to be preferable, as it is more 
simple and graphic ; but the poet probably struck it out, 
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lest he should appear indebted to the highly imaginative 
lines of Mother Goose, — 

" Hey, diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon." 

The Sphinx concludes her oracles with this tempting 
declaration : — 

" Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame : 
' Who telleth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all I am.' " 

We doubt whether the fulfilment of this promise will ever 
be claimed by any body ; certainly, not by us, for we do not 
even know what is meant by a " universal " old lady. 

As original in his choice of subjects as in his mode of 
treating them, Mr. Emerson has some dainty lines addressed 
to the humble bee. We can quote only the two concluding 
stanzas, which show the minuteness and delicacy of the 
poet's observation of nature. 

" Aught unsavory or clean Seeing only what is fair, 

Hath my insect never seen ; Sipping only what is sweet, 

But violets and bilberry bells, Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Maple-sap, and daffodels, Leave the chaff, and take the 
Grass with green flag half-mast wheat. 

high, When the fierce northwestern 
Succory to match the sky, blast 

Columbine with horn of honey, Cools sea and land so far and 
Scented fern, and agrimony, fast, 

Clover, catchfly, adder's tongue, Thou already slumberest deep ; 

And brier roses, dwelt among ; Woe and want thou canst out- 
All beside was unknown waste, sleep ; 

All was picture as he passed. Want and woe, which torture 

us, 

" Wiser far than human seer, Thy sleep makes ridiculous." 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 

Mr. Emerson delights to build a poem on some nearly 
forgotten anecdote, or myth, or recorded saying of the wise 
and great, either in ancient times or the Middle Ages. A 
sort of misty reference to this theme appears here and there 
in the verses, and if the reader is lucky enough to remember 
the anecdote, he may flatter himself that he can see a 
35* 
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glimpse of meaning in them. But if unlearned or forgetful, 
no reference, no direct statement, no charitable foot-note, 
gives him the least hint of the writer's purpose ; all is dark as 
Erebus. Sometimes, an uncouth Sanscrit, Greek, or Ger- 
man compound word stands as the title of a few verses, and 
answers the poet's object to puzzle his readers quite delight- 
fully. The contrivance is ingenious, and shows how highly 
obscurity is prized, and that a Jx>ok of poetry may almost at- 
tain the dignity of a child's book of riddles. 

Thus, some lines headed Mphonso of Castile seem to 
be founded on the saying recorded of this king, ironically 
surnamed " The Wise," that if the Almighty had consulted 
him at the creation, he would have made a much better uni- 
verse. A few lines may be quoted from this poem, as a 
specimen of Mr. Emerson's more familiar style. It begins 
in this original manner : — 

" I, Alphonso, live and learn, 
Seeing Nature go astern. 
Things deteriorate in kind ; 
Lemons run to leaves and rind ; 
Meagre crop of figs and limes ; 
Shorter days and harder times." 

After enumerating many other evils and imperfections, 
equally important in character, the king proceeds to give 
his advice to the gods in the following choice expres- 
sions : — 

" Hear you, then, celestial fellows ! 
Fits not to be overzealous ; 
Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 
Men and gods are loo extense ; 
Could you slacken and condense ? 
Your rank overgrowths reduce 
Till your kinds abound with juice ? " 

The poet probably meant to be satirical, referring to the 
pragmatical and conceited tone of many foolish busybodies 
in the affairs of this world. The purpose was well enough ; 
we can only call attention to the neatness and elegance of the 
machinery contrived for this object, and to the poignancy of 
his wit. 
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Another string of rhymes, entitled Mithridates, seems to 
be founded on the old myth respecting that monarch, that 
having discovered a sure antidote, he was able to subsist 
entirely on the most active poisons. After babbling for a 
time about dogwood, hemlock, " the prussic juice," and upas 
boughs, the poet breaks out into the following witty and co- 
herent apostrophe : — 

" doleful ghosts, and goblins merry ! 
O all you virtues, methods, mights, 
Means, appliances, delights, 
Reputed wrongs and braggart rights, 
Smug routine, and things allowed, 
Minorities, things under cloud ! 
Hither ! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me ! 
God ! I will not be an owl, 
But sun me in the Capitol." 

We commend Mr. Emerson's intention not to be •an owl, 
though when he utters such dismal screeches as these, one 
may doubt whether the transformation has not already been 
effected. We never before felt the whole force of Horace's 
exclamation, aut insanit homo, aut versus facit. Is the man 
sane who can deliberately commit to print this fantastic non- 
sense ? 

Another of these effusions is called Hamatreya. The 
word sounds like Sanscrit ; we frankly confess our ignorance 
of its meaning, and have not time to hunt through lexicons 
and encyclopaedias, from one of which it was probably fished 
up, for a solution of the enigma. The reader may discover 
Mr. Emerson's drift, if he can, in the following introductory 
lines. 

" Minott, Lee, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint 
Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 
Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, and wood. 
Each of these landlords walked amidst his farm, 
Saying, ' 'T is mine, my children's, and my name's : 
How sweet the west wind sounds in my own trees ! 
How graceful climb those shadows on my hill ! 
I fancy these pure waters and the flags 
Know me, as does my dog : we sympathize ; 
And, I affirm, my actions smack of the soil.' " 

We have not room to quote the whole of this delectable 
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stuff. After proceeding for a while, in a similar strain, the 
poet breaks out into what he calls the Earth- Song. " Hear 
what the earth says." 

" Mine and yours ; Who shall succeed, 

Mine, not yours. Without fail, 

Earth endures ; Forevermore. 
Stars abide — 

Shine down in the old sea ; " Here is the land, 

Old are the shores ; Shaggy with wood, 

But where are old men ? With its old valley, 

I who have seen much, Mound, and flood. 

Such have I never seen. But the heritors ? 

Fled like the flood's foam, — 

" The lawyer's deed The lawyer, and the laws, 

Ran sure, And the kingdom, 

In tail, Clean swept herefrom." 
To them, and to their heirs 

Those who think this Earth-Song is unparalleled are mis- 
taken ; we can produce a very similar passage in prose, 
which the poet possibly had in view, and endeavoured to 
imitate. That witty buffoon, Foote, happening to hear a 
person boast of the facility with which be could commit any 
passage to memory, undertook to write a few lines which 
the other would not be able to* remember accurately, even 
after repeated perusal. The challenge was accepted, and 
Foote immediately produced the following, which we will 
match, for coherency of ideas, with any thing that Mr. Emer- 
son has ever written. 

" And she went into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an 
apple pie ; and a she-bear, walking up the street, pops his head 
into the shop, — What ! No soap ! and he died ; and she very 
imprudently married the barber, and at the wedding were the 
Hoblillies and the Joblillies, and the great Panjandrum, with the 
little button at top, and they all danced till the gunpowder ran 
out of the heels of their boots." 

We mean to be fair with the poet. Having read atten- 
tively — horresco referens ! — the whole book, we affirm that 
the specimens now laid before our readers fairly represent 
far the larger portion of it. Here and there, a gleam of 
light intrudes, and we find brief but striking indications of 
the talent and feeling which Mr. Emerson unquestionably 
possesses. But the effect is almost instantly marred by some 
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mystical nonsense, some silly pedantry, an intolerable hitch 
in rhythm or grammar, or an incredible flatness and meanness 
of expression. In one of the longer poems, Monadnoc, one 
may cull a few single lines, and occasionally a couplet, or a 
quatrain, of great poetic beauty. But these are like a few 
costly spices flung into a tub full of dirty and greasy water ; 
they are polluted by the medium in which they float, and 
one cannot pick them out without soiling his fingers. Here 
is a couplet containing one of the best, and one of the 
worst, lines in the piece. The poet, addressing the moun- 
tain, exclaims with inimitable bathos, — 

" Ages are thy days, 
Thou grand expresser of the present tense ! " 

The greater part of the poem is made up of such sense- 
less jingle as this : — 

" For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
Cannot forget the sun, the moon. 
Orb and atom forth they prance, 
When they hear from far the rune ; 
None so backward in the troop, 
When the music and the dance 
Reach his place and circumstance, 
But knows the sun-creating sound, 
And, though a pyramid, will bound." 

We can find no nominative to " cannot forget," there is no 
word to rhyme with " troop," and, in the last four lines, 
subject and object are mingled in inextricable confusion. 
Mr. Emerson is evidently one of those poets 

" Who, free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian's head and Pegasus's neck." 

The following pretty and graceful lines form the only 
tolerable entire piece in the book. 

" O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine ; 
For so I must interpret still 
Thy sweet dominion o' er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 
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" Ah ! let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own ; 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels, 
Who charm the more their glance forbids, 
Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids, 

With fire that draws while it repels." 

The publication of a volume of such poetry at the present 
day is a strange phenomenon ; but a stranger, still, is the 
eagerness with which it is received by quite a large circle of 
neophytes, who look down with pitying contempt on all those 
who cannot share their admiration of its contents. It is 
stereotyped, and we hear that one or two thousand copies of 
it have been sold. How far the taste may be perverted by 
fashion, prejudice, or the influences of a clique or school, it 
is impossible to say ; but there must be limits to all corrup- 
tions of it which come short of insanity. It is possible to 
profess admiration which one does not feel ; or for the facul- 
ties to be so impaired by disease as to become insensible to 
their appropriate gratifications. The ear may lose its percep- 
tion of the finest harmonies, the olfactory nerve may no longer 
be gratified by the most delicious perfumes ; these would be 
mere defects, a loss of the sources of great enjoyment. But 
we cannot conceive of enjoyments being created of an oppo- 
site character. The ear cannot be trained to receive pleas- 
ure from discords, nor the sense of smell to enjoy a stench. 
As with the pleasures of sense, so is it with intellectual gratifi- 
cations. We may never have acquired a relish for them, or 
we may lose it by neglect. But one cannot change the nature 
of things, and derive positive pleasure from that which is 
distasteful and odious by its original constitution. Incohe- 
rency of thought and studied obscurity of expression, an un- 
meaning jumble of words and a heap of vulgar and incongruous 
images, cannot, as such, be agreeable objects to contemplate. 
If praised by a sect, it must be because each one relies on 
the opinion of his fellows, so that there is not one independ- 
ent judgment among them. If the hierophant of the sect be 
a shrewd humorist, it is most likely that he is mocking the 
weakness of his admirers. 

We pass on to the second Muse on our list. After turn- 
ing over the leaves of Mr.vChanning's volume, one is tempted 
to exclaim, — Why, this is more excellent foolery than the 
other. His poetry is a feeble and diluted copy of Mr. 
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Emerson's, — not so mystical and incoherent, but far more 
childish and insipid. The two publications come together 
very naturally, as cause and effect ; the one is a commentary 
on the other, the pupil following very closely his master's 
principles of taste and composition, and carrying them out 
even more boldly to their legitimate results. Their peculi- 
arities of style are matters of choice and not of accident ; their 
diction is slovenly upon system, and they strive after dulness 
and imbecility, as for hidden treasures. They have inverted 
the poetical decalogue, and strive to commit literary suicide 
with as much eagerness as others labor for literary immortal- 
ity. We do not conceive, therefore, that we are doing them 
any disservice by holding up their peculiarities to the world ; 
they are anxious to be expelled from the ranks of other poets, 
and court no honors but those of martyrdom. 

If it were not for this consideration, we should hesitate 
about taking any notice of Mr. Channing's effusions. It is 
no pleasure to us, certainly, and will probably yield no 
gratification to our readers, to cover our pages with citations 
from such a work. Criticism is thrown away upon it, so far 
as the author is concerned. But example is contagious, and 
a school of admirers and imitators is easily formed under 
certain influences, which may have a great effect in corrupt- 
ing the public taste, unless a vigorous protest be uttered in 
behalf of sound principles and common sense. Novelties are 
always captivating, and the old standards of poetry are in 
danger of being neglected and forgotten, the old landmarks 
in the realm of taste of being swept away, by the mere force 
of numbers and impudence on the part of the innovators. 
Something may be gained by reaction, if the full extent of the 
evil be exposed at one view, and the public be enabled to 
view the brass and clay that compose the new literary idols 
which they are invited to worship. 

First Love is the title of one of Mr. Channing's more re- 
markable poems. It is a story about young Henry, who 
went to church, " an old, a celebrated church " ; yet he 
went " not as a worshipper," or rather to worship only a 
young and fair-haired girl. 

" Her name was Hester, lovely as the Spring. 
To them, this reverend building was a fane, 
Whereon the God of love, fair Cupid laid 
Two youthful hearts, then kindled into flame." 
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It was certainly heathenish to put a church to such uses, 
and Cupid never played a wilder trick than when he first 
kindled two hearts, and then laid them on " this reverend 
building " as on a gridiron. The poet now breaks out into 
a rapture. 

" O what is love, young Love, what liquid fire, 
What undiscovered furnace lighted up, 
What mirror in our breasts that thus presents 
A mistress in her bloom and glorious hour. 
To Henry no such thoughts, on Hester's form 
The gentle youth turned gently a faint look, 
More worthy to be worshipped than the Host 
Which all the congregation worshipped." 

A lively imagination certainly presents young love under a 
strange variety of aspects, making it appear, at one and the 
same moment, as " liquid fire," as an " undiscovered fur- 
nace," — which would be in itself a very remarkable ob- 
ject, — and as a "mirror in our breasts." That "faint 
look," also, must needs have been a very holy look, if it 
was " more worthy to be worshipped " than things divine. 
But young Henry, as we shall see, had some rather peculiar 
notions of theology. The sound of the Sabbath bell, we are 
told, often sent a thrill of fear through his heart, 

" Lest Hester might not be at church that day. 
Yet Hester came, and week succeeded week, 
And months fled by, and sometimes Hester came not. 
When she was absent, Henry felt how vain, 
How utterly vain and hollow was the Creed 
Taught from the Liturgy and New Testament.'''' 

We fear the poor youth had been very imperfectly instruct- 
ed both in logic and the Catechism. If he went to church 
only to see Hester, it was a very proper punishment for him 
that she should stay away, and in her absence that he should 
be delivered over to Satan. He seems to have been a feeble- 
minded youth, for he never told his love, and never came 
" nearer lovely Hester's form," than when in church, or when 

" He paced the quiet street where Hester lived." 

The story is very short, for this is the whole of it, the poet 
probably thinking that brevity is the soul of pathos, no less 
than of wit. We learn, however, that 
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" The ancient Church still holds the sacred form, 
And hollow ghosts stalk through the gloomy aisles, 
But Hester's form has fed, and Henry ''sjkd" 

They ought to have joined company with the other ghosts, 
and continued to stalk through the aisles for at least a cen- 
tury. But they have fled, and may peace go with them ; for 
they were a rare couple. 

Paulo tnajora canamus ; let us now pass to the " Ode," 
the only one in the volume, and see how our poet succeeds 
in the lyric strain. As most of it is written in the second 
person, it is apparently addressed to somebody, or to some- 
thing, — we know not what ; for the poet does not con- 
descend to inform us. It is evidently written in imitation of 
Mr. Emerson, for one stanza is quite as intelligible as an- 
other, or when standing alone as in company with its fellows. 
It is, therefore, quite convenient for quotation. 

" The circles of thy Thought, shine vast as stars, 
No glass shall round them, 
No plummet sound them, 

They hem the observer like bright steel wrought bars, 
And limpid as the sun, 
Or as bright waters run 
From the cold fountain of the Alpine springs, 
Or diambnds richly set in the King's rings." 

It is often said that the stars shine bright; but we never 
heard that they shone " vast " before. This must be the 
effect of the poet's imagination, which is a very lively one, 
as it can find a similarity between " circles of thought " and 
" steel wrought bars." 

" The pins of custom have not pierced through thee, 
Thy shining armor 
A perfect charmer ; 
Even the hornets of Divinity, 
Allow thee a brief space, 
And thy Thought has a place, 
Upon the well-bound Library's chaste shelves, 
Where man of various wisdom rarely delves." 

We are a little staggered by " the hornets of Divinity," 
as it is not quite clear what the poet means. Is it an allusion 
to the text in Exodus, — " And I will send hornets before 
thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the 

vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 36 
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Hittite, from before tbee " ? Then the person here ad- 
dressed must be one of the heathen. 

As Mr. Emerson has written quite a long poem on Mount 
Monadnoc, it was quite natural that Mr. Channing should in- 
dite another of equal length on Mount Wachusett. While 
on the summit, having gained what it is the fashion to call a 
" deeper insight into the heart of things," — though we never 
could tell what this phrase means, — he improves the oppor- 
tunity to discourse about politics and religion. 

" Society is leagued against the poor, 
Monopolies close up from most the door 
To fortune, Industry has come to be 
Competitive, all, — aristocracy ; 
Work is monotonous, a war for wealth, 
The universe is plainly out of health.'''' 

The poet must have thought the universe was in a very 
bad way indeed, when he undertook to physic it with such 
lines as these. His couplet about industry reminds us of 
another, which we first heard in our undergraduate days, as 
an illustration of the straits to which college poets were some- 
times reduced for a rhyme. 

" Father built a well-sweep, 
And wind blew it down ; sheep." 

Mr. Channing, or as he here styles himself, a non studen- 
do, " the Student," evidently thinks that the Christian relig- 
on, as well as Mr. Murray's grammar, is an arbitrary impo- 
sition of rules, which ought to be resisted by all freemen. 

" The Student said, — If all this, truly so, 
A stagnant element cakes deep below, 
The threadbare relic of the elder age, 
The heirloom of Judea, that sad page 
Kecording the fantastic miracles 
Done in that day, which read like jugglers' spells, 
Or incantations in a tiresome play, 
Which later editors might crib away." 

He thinks quite as poorly of the ordinances as the doc- 
trines. 

" How cold to me the worn church-service is, 
I wonder that some people do not hiss.'''' 

We wonder too, considering that geese are quite as able 
to hiss as to cackle. 
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Thus far we have seen the poet occupied with reflections 
which might have occurred to him in the cupola of Boston 
State House quite as appropriately as on the top of Mount 
Wachusett. But he now proceeds to discourse on topics 
which might really have been suggested by the genius loci. 
The impressive sound of the wind rushing through a vast for- 
est has been compared to many things ; it has been said to 
ripple, to wash, to howl, to whistle, and to roar ; Mr. Chan- 
ning, determined to be original, goes to the barn-yard for an 
illustration, and for the first time in our lives we hear that the 
wind — crows ! 

" I hear the rustling plumes of these young woods, 
Like young cockerels crowing to the, solitudes 
While o'er the far horizon trails a mist, 
A kind of autumn smoke or blaze." — 

If our readers think this is the most astounding comparison 
to be found in print, they are quite mistaken. |To invert and 
apply the fine remark of Pascal, we may say that nature it- 
self ceases to furnish objects of wonder, before Mr. Chan- 
ning's imagination fails to supply fit images to illustrate them. 

— " on some faint-drawn hill-sides fires are burning, 
The far blue smoke their outlines soft in-urning. 
And now half-seen the Peterboro' hills, 
Peep out like black-Jish, nothing tut their gills.'''' * 

Very remarkable hills those must be in the good town of 
Peterboro', though we are not quite sure whether they re- 
semble the whole of the black-fish, or " nothing but their 
gills "; as these last four words stand in glorious grammatical 
isolation. The following passage shows that the poet is 
quite as happy in describing colors as shapes and sounds. 

" Out-bursts the sun, turns villages to gold, 
Blazons the cold lake, burns the near cloud's fold, 
Drops splendidly a curtain of warm tints, 
And at an apple-green divinely hints." 

The languishing and ecstatic admiration so happily ex- 
pressed in this last line reminds us of a subject on which we 
have the misfortune to differ from the members of that 

* It may be as well to inform our readers, that we are not responsible for 
the punctuation of these extracts. The printer's rule in such cases is to 
" follow the copy." 
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school of which Mr. Emerson and Mr. Channing are the 
brightest ornaments. Hard-hearted critics as we are, we 
can sympathize with Cowper, in his hearty love pf the sights 
and sounds of the external world. He could truly say, 

" Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up, 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp." 

We can walk with him under his " favorite elms," and 
enjoy his visits to " the timorous hare," 

" Grown so familiar with her frequent guest," 

and to " the stock-dove unalarmed," that " sits cooing in 
the pine-tree," and stints not " his long love-ditty " at the 
gentle poet's near approach. We may well exclaim, 

" Happy who walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad, majestic oak, 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God." 

But a later race of poets have so profaned these beauties 
of the outward universe by their puling raptures, their indis- 
criminate and idolatrous worship, and their heathenish philos- 
ophy, that we almost sicken at any allusion to them in verse. 
One of these modern bards, hovering between mysticism and 
silliness in his lackadaisical ecstasies, cannot be more aptly hit 
off than by Dame Quickly, in* her account of the fat knight's 
death-bed : — " After I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew 
there was but one way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and 'a babbled of green fields." Mr. Wordsworth has the 
questionable honor of leading the way to this exaggerated and 
fantastic manner, and of perverting the love of nature from 
its proper tendency to see everywhere "the unambiguous 
footsteps of a God " into a mere cover and pretence for some 
paltry dreams drawn from the old Pythagorean philosophy. 
He has carried the " worship " of nature to an unreasonable 
and ridiculous excess, and fallen into " dizzy raptures," not 
only over what is beautiful and grand in the outward world, 
but over low and disgusting objects, which no poetry can 
elevate above their intrinsic meanness and vulgarity. Still, he 
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often adorns his vagaries with so much magnificence of diction 
and splendor of imagery, — widely departing, it is true, from 
his own theory, by the very richness of these ornaments, — 
that we can pardon the overstrained fancies which he renders 
thus gorgeous and imposing. We are content to hear him 
say, 

" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

But to the crowd of his servile imitators, who have all his 
rant, and none of his imagination, all his mysticism, and 
none of his genius, no such indulgence can be extended. It 
passeth human patience to see one of these Noodles get 
down on his knees before a pigweed, and remain there 
mute with admiration, or staring open-mouthed after a bum- 
ble-bee, and calling it " Yellow-breeched philosopher." If 
their disorder had not passed the use of medicine, we would 
counsel them to go and study Cowper's Task, and learn 
to be ashamed of their mystic ravings and transcendental 
silliness. 

But we must go back and take leave of Mr. Channing, 
or rather allow him to take leave of us ; for in some very 
truculent stanzas at the close of his volume, he has bravely 
thrown down his gauntlet in the face of the whole critical 
fraternity. The lines are founded on the old myth about 
Keats being killed by an article in the Quarterly. We wish 
another hero had been chosen, as the name of this one is 
rather unmanageable in verse, and betrays into sad perplex- 
ities those who are not familiar with the mysteries of the plu- 
ral number and the possessive case. We pass over some 
stanzas about critics who " pluck courage from the Bravo's 
knife, and stick their victims in small streets by dark," and 
come to the following. 

" And most of all let them kill Keats alway, 
Or him that can be killed, as sure as steel, 
For many Keats's creep about our day, 
Who would not furnish Heroes half a meal. 

" Who writes by Fate the critics shall not kill, 
Nor all the assassins in the great review, 
Who writes by luck his blood some Hack shall spill, 
Some Ghost whom a Musquito might. run through. 
36* 
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" Of Keats' poetry I have small taste, 
But trust some Critics still are in the field, 
Whose well-pufFed Pills are not composed of paste, 
Whose swords of lath with wisdom they do wield. 

" For me, I trust they will not spare one line, 
Or else in frozen silence may abide, 
Pray may they hack like butchers at all mine, 
And kill me like that Keats if it betide." 

Mr. C banning need not be alarmed ; we are fully satisfied 
tbat he is not a Keats, and that the utmost malice of the 
critics cannot harm him. 

Our readers may think we have given to these two vol- 
umes of " poems " more importance than they deserve ; and 
we should think so, too, but for evidence that is at hand of 
tbe extravagant admiration which they have excited in certain 
quarters. On our table are Miss Fuller's recently pub- 
lished volumes, entitled " Papers on Literature and Art," 
made up of articles mostly critical in their character, which 
had previously appeared in the magazines and newspapers of 
the day. One of her essays, on " American Literature," 
gives a fair specimen of the taste and opinions of that school 
to which the fair writer belongs, and which is far from be- 
ing insignificant in point of numbers. Her criticisms are very 
brief, but comprehensive, and uttered certainly with no lack 
of confidence. Of Bryant she observes, that " his range is 
not great nor his genius fertile"; Halleck and Willis " are 
poets of society "; and Dana " has written so little that he 
would hardly be seen in a more thickly garnished galaxy." 

" Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He borrows inces- 
santly, and mixes what he borrows, so that it does not appear to 
the best advantage. He is very faulty in using broken or mixed 
metaphors. The ethical part of his writing has a hollow, second- 
hand sound. He has, however, elegance, a love of the beautiful, 
and a fancy for what is large and manly, if not a full sympathy 
with it. His verse breathes at times much sweetness ; and if 
not allowed to supersede what is better, may promote a taste for 
good poetry. Though imitative, he is not mechanical. 

" We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we must declare it, 
though to the grief of some friends, and the disgust of more, is 
absolutely wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy. His in- 
terest in the moral questions of the day has supplied the want of 
vitality in himself; his great facility at versification has enabled 
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him to fill the ear with a copious stream of pleasant sound. But 
his verse is stereotyped ; his thought sounds no depth, and pos- 
terity will not remember him. 

" R. W. Emerson, in melody, in subtle beauty of thought and 
expression, takes the highest rank upon this list. But his poems 
are mostly philosophical, which is not the truest kind of poetry. 
They want the simple force of nature and passion, -and, while 
they charm the ear and interest the mind, fail to wake far-off 
echoes in the heart. The imagery wears a symbolical air, and 
serves rather as illustration, than to delight us by fresh and glow- 
ing forms of life. 

"We must here mention one whom the country has not yet 
learned to honor, perhaps never may, for he wants artistic skill 
to give complete form to his inspiration. This is William Ellery 
Channing, nephew and namesake of Dr. C, a volume of whose 
poems,* published three or four years ago in Boston, remains un- 
known, except to a few friends, nor, if known, wo.uld they prob- 
ably excite sympathy, as those which have been published in the 
periodicals have failed to do so. Yet some of the purest tones of 
the lyre are his, the f nest inspirations as to the feelings and pas- 
sions of men, deep spiritual insight, and an entire originality in 
the use of his means." — Vol. 11., pp. 132, 133. 

The volume by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks is so unpre- 
tending in character as to be sure of a kind, if not a grateful, 
reception. It consists solely of translations, the writer being 
content to act as the herald of other men's thoughts, ipstead 
of foisting upon the public his own. His modesty appears 
not only in the general scheme of the publication, but in the 
preface, which is written with playful simplicity and frank- 
ness, and expresses only the diffident hope, " that this little 
book may prove light enough for a winter holiday, and 
weighty enough to last through the next summer." As most 
of our contemporary bards seem to consider a kind of dog- 
faced impudence as a necessary attendant of genius, it is 
pleasant to see them tacitly rebuked by the example of one 
of their brethren, who is too kind-hearted to inflict a direct 
castigation upon them. We are not sure but that Mr. 
Brooks has erred by excess of humility, and by too high an 
estimate of the merits of his rivals or predecessors. He has 
done sundry German bards the honor of translating their effu- 

* The fair critic here alludes to the First Series of Channing's poems. 
We have been reviewing the Second Series, which is thought to excel its 
predecessor. 
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sions, when we are quite satisfied that he could have written 
better poems of his own. His versions are usually spirited 
and rhythmical, and so far as we have bad opportunity to 
compare them with the originals, they appear tolerably faith- 
ful. He does not follow, it is true, the facsimile plan of 
translation, now so much in vogue, which only reminds one 
of the story told of a Chinese artist, who, being engaged to 
reproduce a fine and costly piece of porcelain to which some 
accident had happened, followed his instructions so literally 
as to copy with great skill and labor a crack which extended 
pearly the whole length of his model. 

When the Russian princess, Maria Paulowna, came as a 
bride to Weimar, in 1804, Schiller undertook to prepare a 
poetical greeting for her, by writing a little lyric drama, which 
was represented at the Court Theatre of that Lilliputian 
duchy. It was a pretty allegory, called The Homage of the 
Arts, much resembling in form the Masques that were fash- 
ionable under the Tudors and the Stuarts. Some peasants 
appear in the act of transplanting an orange-tree, richly laden 
with fruit, and surrounded by maidens and children, who hold 
it steady with wreaths of flowers. They sing verses congrat- 
ulating this tree : — 

" Child of softer, sunnier bowers, 
In these natal fields of ours, 

Here, henceforth, thy home shall be." 

As the tree, or rather the lady, came from St. Petersburg, 
which is many degrees nearer the north pole than Weimar, 
we think there was some poetical license in speaking of those 
"sunnier bowers "; but for this Schiller is not responsible, 
as he only calls it a tree " aus der fremden Zone," from a 
foreign zone. But he does term it an orange Jree, and as 
the lady had received the education of a princess, be proba- 
bly considered her as a hot-house plant ; Mr. Brooks, we 
suppose, by " softer, sunnier bowers," intended to signify a 
Russian conservatory. Presently, the Genius of Beauty de- 
scends, attended by seven goddesses of Art, three of whom, 
the poet is careful to tell us, are for the plastic arts, and four 
for the rhetorical and musical ones. Each of these comes 
forward, and addresses a short poetical compliment to the 
princess. Two of these speeches may be taken as a sample 
of Schiller's manner, and of his translator's skill. 
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" genius [turning toward the Princess]. 
" Beauty's creative Genius stands before thee, 

Attended by the Arts, a sister-band. 
'T is we who crown all human works with glory, — 

Palace and altar own our yoice and hand. 
We dwelt long since with thy imperial name, 

And she, the lofty one who gave thee birth, 
Herself the holy sacrificial flame 

Tends with pure hand on her domestic hearth. 
She bade us follow thee with this our greeting, — 
Our smile alone earth's proudest bliss completing. 

" architecture [with a mural crown on her head, and a golden ship in 
her hand]. 

" Enthroned by Neva's banks, I graced thy home ; 

Thy world-renowned ancestor called me forth ; 
At his behest I built a second Rome, 

The imperial seat and mistress of the North. 
A paradise of stateliness, astounding, 

Arose beneath my magic wand, one day ; 
And now life's gay and busy din is sounding 

Where yesterday but gloomy fog-banks lay ; 
Her bristling naval armaments gigantic 
Drive back old Belt to his sea-palace, frantic." 

Schiller did well to compose this poetical trifle for the 
sake of complimenting his princely patrons, though the flat- 
tery appears un peu lourd for the nineteenth century, — a 
rather ponderous specimen of German fancy. But he prob- 
ably attached little value to it, and it was unwise in him or 
his literary executors to include it in the edition of his works. 
What has procured for this Russo- Germanic orange-tree the 
honor of being again transplanted, and to our republican soil 
too, is more than we can imagine. We should as soon 
think of bringing over a German Eiluagen. 

Similar remarks might be made about many of the shorter 
pieces in this volume, which are hardly worth cutting out of 
the corner of a newspaper, even if they could ever have ef- 
fected a lodgment there. Why translate what is of little or 
no value in the original ? Many of them are from Freilig- 
rath, a German poet 8f our own day, who, probably because 
he thinks the sunny climes of Italy and Greece, and even 
the far Orient, have now been sufficiently berhymed, has 
chosen to lay the scene of his poetry in Africa, and stuffs his 
verses ad nauseam with camels and palm-trees, lions and ti- 
gers, giraffes and hippopotamuses. There is something pecu- 
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liarly Teutonic in such a fancy. We shall next hear of a 
pudding-headed German -poet in New Holland, making 
rhymes about ornithorhynchi and kangaroos. 

Mr. Story has narrowly escaped being a poet ; but it is 
one of those cases in which a miss is as good as a mile. 
He has great facility and smoothness of versification, consid- 
erable fancy, and an almost unlimited command of poetical 
expression. But he is quite deficient in strong feeling and a 
creative imagination. We find abundance of sentiment, and 
occasionally some tenderness ; but no powerful and vivid 
emotion, no passion, and consequently, nothing of the rapture 
and energy divine which belong to the true poet. His per- 
ception of the beautiful, both in nature and art, is delicate and 
tasteful, but is expressed in a form somewhat too abstract 
and aesthetic, too elaborately cultivated and disciplined by 
rule, to be ever mistaken for the spontaneous and fervid ad- 
miration of the naturally gifted mind. The contents of his 
volume appear not so much like poems, as like studies in the 
art of poetry. We do not mean that they show excessive 
labor ; quite the contrary ; Mr. Story's extraordinary fluency 
has rather betrayed him into great carelessness. He has a tor- 
rent of- words and images ready to be poured out upon any top- 
ic ; but he exercises little discrimination, and seeks to produce 
effect more by redoubling his strokes than by aiming a single 
decisive blow. He is constantly striking quite near the mark, 
but never actually hitting it. And one quickly sees that he 
is not much in earnest in the affair ; he is exercising himself 
rather for his own amusement, than with a view of kindling 
emotion or imparting delight to others. His verses show a 
fanciful exuberance of matter, but no inspiration. 

An instinctive perception of the limits of his powers has 
led to a very fortunate choice of subjects for two of the long- 
er pieces in the book. These are entitled Music, and The 
Painter's Dream ; they contain descriptive catalogues in verse 
of the great painters and composers, with an attempt to set 
forth and analyze the effects produced by their respective 
arts. The idea is not a novel one, but it affords fine scope 
for a cultivated taste, and a studied appreciation of the beau- 
ties of art ; and the characteristics of the several schools are 
brought out with some discrimination and effect in Mr. Sto- 
ry's luscious and redundant style. He is more successful 
with music than with the sister art, probably because he has 
more familiar acquaintance with the masterpieces of the great 
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composers than with the productions of the old painters. 
We have room to quote only this fanciful description of a 
grand and intricate musical composition as performed in full 
orchestra. 

" Hark ! the whole orchestra is in motion, 
And before its tongue the once blank air 
Trembleth like a moving, musical ocean, 
All alive with longing and with prayer. 
Now the mass of music is advancing 

Like a huge white cloud across the blue, — 
With its domes and spires in sunlight glancing, 

Shifting as the swift winds hurry through. 
Now it surgeth onward like the ocean, 

Bursting in wild foam along the shore, 
Hurrying on in vehement, restless motion, 

Crowding back in spray and wild uproar. 
Now ascending, higher still it ranges, 

And the far-off music of the spheres 
With angelic tones and interchanges 

Pierce the labyrinths of these human ears. 
From the soul swarm forth its fair creations, 

Infinite seekings, vague and undefined, 
Thousand outward-stretching aspirations, 

Wooed like blossoms by the soft spring wind." 

Mr. Story's great fault arises from bis extraordinary co- 
piousness of expression, leading to a vague and rambling 
diffuseness, which obscures and weakens his finest concep- 
tions. He is by no means a lover of mysticism, but the 
poetry and the meaning of his verses are often effectually 
shrouded from view under a mere fog of words. Can any 
one, for instance, find rhyme or reason in the following ? 

" Imagination must abide content in nature's limit, — the Ideal 
give its heart to the Real ; the highest artist owneth her actual 
limitation, and builds the triumph of his art in them." 

But change the collocation a little, without altering one of 
the words, and we have this stanza. 

" Content in nature's limit, 

Must abide Imagination, — 
The Ideal to the Real give its heart ; 
The highest artist owneth 

Her actual limitation, 
And in them builds the triumph of his art." 

This may be called the typographical art of poetry. 
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Mr. Story's most ambitious efforts are his least successful 
ones ; he is daring enough, but has not sufficient strength of 
pinion to sustain him in a long and lofty flight. The idea 
of The Island Home requires the poem to be of " imagina- 
tion all compact " ; but it is so unequally executed, that a 
portion of it reads like the journal of an unlucky fishing ex- 
cursion, and the remainder like a fanciful allegory adum- 
brating some passage of human life. The Mistake is an 
humbler effort, and consequently a far more pleasing one ; 
it betrays very plainly a study of Tennyson's Talking Oak 
and Locksley Hall; but it is prettily versified, and some of 
the stanzas tingle with earnestness, as if the poem were built 
on reality instead of fiction. Marian and Geraldine is a 
study after specimens by the same master ; it is a mere echo 
of the Claribels, Lilians, Madelines, and Arianas of the 
same fantastic poet. Mr. Story's " fatal facility " of verse 
easily lapses into imitation. When he imps his wings for a 
nobler flight, as in Prometheus, The Exhumation of Na- 
poleon, and Niagara, the result is an entire failure. The 
lines addressed to "the thundering cataract" begin in this 
wise. 

" Like hell-hounds from their slumber waking, 

And panting madly for their prey, 

Their whitening manes in fury shaking, 

And howling down their rocky way, 

From Erie's sleep in rushing rapids breaking, 
Storms down Niagara^." 

Horses, not hounds, have manes, though considering the 
peculiar locality of the breed here referred to, there is no 
telling what infernal appendages they may have had about 
them. Such lines are mere sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing ; they are in Mr. Forcible Feeble's most characteristic 
style. What follows is little better. 

" Thy hoary locks thou shakest wildly forth, 
And scarless, in eternal youth, dost rage." 

We must pass very hurriedly over the remainder of our 
tuneful Nine. Mr. Read is an artist, a young sculptor, 
whose earlier designs were of great promise, and are said to 
have been very skilfully transferred to the marble. We can 
readily believe it, for his verses show taste and feeling, with 
occasional gleams of fancy ; and he seldom offends, even 
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when he fails to please. But they are mere sketches, evi- 
dently committed to paper only in the hours of relaxation, 
when his hand was weary of holding the chisel. It was a 
hazardous undertaking to gather them from the magazines 
and newspapers, in which they probably first saw the light, 
and to send them forth to the world in this collected form as 
if to challenge comparison and criticism. For the most part, 
they are mere copies, reflections in water, of the more pop- 
ular effusions of favorite contemporary poets. Mr. Read is 
not a conscious plagiarist ; if he had thought that a single 
line or image on his page was not his own, he would proba- 
bly have blotted it out. But remnants and shadows of songs 
which he had loved appear to have haunted his memory, and 
to have become in a short time so incorporated with his own 
fancies, that he could no longer distinguish them ; so that 
when he comes to hammer out a poem on his own anvil, the 
result is a strange compound, which is neither his own prop- 
erty nor that of any body else. Thus, Miss Barrett's fine 
poem of Lady Geraldine's Courtship has given birth to Mr. 
Read's Christine, in which the sentiment, the leading idea, 
the metre, the plot, the characters, are all, mutatis mutandis, 
borrowed from the English exemplar. But the first few 
couplets show that Mr. Read sometimes mingles very pretty 
fancies with his illegal acquisitions. Yet we are not sure 
that even these fancies are his own ; we have a dim recol- 
lection of having seen something very like them elsewhere. 
The story is " supposed to be related by a young sculptor 
on the hill-side, between Florence and Fesole." 

" Come, my friend, and in the silence and the shadow wrapt 
apart, 
I will loose the golden claspings of this sacred tome, — the heart. 

" By the bole of yonder cypress, under branches spread like 
eaves, 
We will sit where wavering sunshine weaves a romance in the 
leaves. 

" Here by gentle airs of story shall our dreaming minds be 
swayed, 
And our spirits hang vibrating, like the sunshine with the shade." 

Mr. Longfellow asks his lady-love to read to him, 
vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 37 
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" Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time." 

This is pretty and musical, and conveys rather a striking 
image ; Mr. Read thus appropriates and mars it : — 

" Ye mighty masters of the song sublime, 
Who, phantom-like, with large unwavering eyes, 
Stalk down the solemn wilderness of time." 

Miss Barrett's Vision of Poets suggested to Mr. Read 
The Bards, supplying not only the manner and form, but 
many of the more striking expressions in it. As some of 
the stanzas are quite successfully executed, we will quote a 
few of them, as specimens of his best manner. 

" Old Homer's song, in mighty undulations, 

Comes surging, ceaseless, up the oblivious main ; — 
I hear the rivers from succeeding nations 
Go answering down again : — 

" Hear Virgil's stream in changeful currents strolling, 
And Tasso's sweeping round through Palestine ; 
And Dante's deep and solemn river rolling 
Through groves of midnight pine. 

" I hear the iron Norseman's numbers ringing 
Through frozen Norway, like a herald's horn ; 
And like a lark, hear glorious Chaucer singing 
Away in England's morn : — 

. • • . . 

" The world-wide Shakspeare — the imperial Spenser, 
Whose shafts of song o'ertop the angels' seats ; — 
While delicate, as from a silver censer, 
Float the sweet dreams of Keats ! 

" Nor these alone ; for, through the growing present, 
Westward the starry path of Poesy lies,— »- 
Her glorious spirit, like the evening crescent, 
Comes rounding up the skies." 

The sixth Muse on our list is that of Mr. James F. Col- 
man. He writes in a modest and sensible tone, putting forward 
no offensive pretensions, and not aiming to startle his readers 
by any eccentricities of thought or expression. His poems 
have no conspicuous merits, and no glaring faults ; and we 
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are quite reluctant to confess, that their only fault is that of 
being oppressively wearisome and dull. The patience of Job 
would hardly suffice for the perusal of The Island Bride, 
which is a narrative poem, consisting of nine mortal can- 
tos, each containing on an average about thirty Spenserian 
stanzas. We have no particular complaint to make of this 
operose undertaking ; in Dogberry's phrase, "it is quite 
tolerable, and not to be endured." His rhymes are unex- 
ceptionable, his diction good, the versification smooth and 
uniform, and a bountiful array of the commonplaces of poetry 
appears on every page. Nearly all his stanzas are quite as 
good as half of those — the inferior half, it is true — in the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold. But it is unfortunate for 
Mr. Colman that he has provoked this comparison, for we 
sadly miss the other half. He has availed himself very 
liberally of the license granted by Horace, — 

" Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum " ; 
but has quite forgotten a subsequent remark of the same 
critic, though it has been so often quoted, about a certain 
class of poets whom neither gods, men, nor booksellers will 
tolerate. 

It is of no sort of importance what part of the poem we 
quote, in order to give our readers a taste of Mr. Colman's 
quality ; for it would be difficult to find a work of equal 
length so uniform in its excellence. If we had found any 
better stanzas than the following, we should have given them 
the preference for citation ; and our readers may be assured 
that the remainder of the poem is quite as good as this 
sample. We take at random the opening of the first canto, 
from which it will appear that the writer has been studying 
Byron very diligently ; it is much to his credit, that he has 
left out of his own work all traces of the noble bard's wicked- 
ness and misanthropy, and rather unlucky for him, that he has 
omitted most of the poetry along with it. 

" O, surely never superstition toot, 
Fair Greece, more gentle lineaments than thine ! 
In every sculptured god's calm, earnest look 
Trace we a spirit only not divine ; 
Thy sweet congenial credence did entwine 
Round each cold image, loveless and alone, 
Its tendrils, — as the fragrant clinging vine 
With purple petals paints the pallid stone, 

And to the lifeless form lends beauty not its own. 
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"It lulled the yearnings of the human soul — 
Which ever would itself assimilate 
To the far orbs that o' er earth's changes roll, 
Unquenched by the vicissitudes of fate — 
On its half-human breast ; and, with full freight 
Of odorous flower-buds, threw its arms around 
The restless heart, which ever craves to mate 
Itself with immortality, and, bound 

To earth by earthly ties, still struggles from the ground." 

The minor poems at the end of the book are somewhat 
better ; that is, they do not leave the reader's mind in that 
state of languid quiescence which creeps over one after ac- 
complishing a heavy task. There are some vigorous lines 
among those " suggested at the White Mountains," and 
some tender images and pleasing description in Summer 
Musings and Mater Dolorosa ; but neither of them rises so 
much above elegant mediocrity as to tempt us to enlarge our 
quotations. The Stanzas written after the Departure of an 
Mlantic Steamer are the best in the volume, though it is 
a misfortune that they remind one so plainly of Charles 
Sprague's glorious Shakspeare Ode ; but Mr. Colman bor- 
rows nothing. 

The seventh Muse has inspired a lady, and we are of 
opinion that we shall best manifest our deference for the sex 
by passing over her effusions very hurriedly. Mrs. Browne 
is an Englishwoman, who can probably allege the old excuse 
for her appearance in public, — 

" Obliged bjj hunger, or request of friends." 

She has certainly a kind heart, and is disposed to commem- 
orate in undying verse the virtues of some of these importu- 
nate friends, who might otherwise have remained unknown to 
fame. How grateful they are likely to feel for the compli- 
ment may be judged from the following stanza, taken from a lit- 
tle poem on the death of the Dowager Lady Povverscourt. 

" She who gains a heavenly crown 
Earthly honors meekly wore, 
Gladly laid the burden down, — 
Powerscourt was the name she lore." 

This is quite enough. It is but a brick from the lady's edi- 
fice, but an architectural survey of it could not convey a 
more faithful idea of the whole structure. 
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Mr. Sargent has gained some reputation as a song-writer 
and dramatist, which is not likely to be either enhanced or 
diminished by the publication of his collected poems. Some 
of his shorter lyrics are clashed off with great freedom and 
spirit, though they would suffer by comparison with the bold 
and fanciful strains of Barry Cornwall, after which they are 
evidently modelled. Many of them have been successfully 
wedded to music, which is a good proof of the writer's skill 
in numbers. Mr. Sargent's ear is quite correct, and he has 
a fine flow of animated versification, which, with a manly tone 
of genial sentiment, and occasional delicacy and tenderness, 
has somewhat blinded the eyes of readers to his rather mea- 
gre fancy and lack of original thought. He probably lays no 
claim to the higher honors of poesy, and we are free, there- 
fore, to give him the tribute that is really due to the simpli- 
city and transparency of his diction, and the melody of his 
rhymes. He does not labor to be either imaginative or pro- 
found, and therefore never sinks into bathos or obscurity. 
The contents of the volume are very unequal, many of the 
pieces being occasional in character, and written at long inter- 
vals, — for song appears to be his amusement, and not his 
vocation. 

We cannot say much for the dramatic fragments ; the di- 
alogue is lively, and the conversational tone is well preserved ; 
but these merits cannot conceal a great lack of invention, and 
poverty of thought. The names and garb of the personages 
introduced are Italian or Greek ; but this theatrical disguise 
cannot conceal their Yankee origin, and their talk smacks 
of modern newspapers. Adelaide's Triumph is the most 
pleasing among the occasional poems ; the story is an old 
one, but it is prettily versified, in a vein of pure sentiment, 
and with some pathetic effect. The Martyr of the Arena 
is but partially successful, and Gonello is an utter failure. 
There is something in the Whistlecraft and Beppo style and 
stanza which is very attractive to young men about town, and 
to poets of society ; but to imitate them is hazardous, for 
without an exuberance of wit and fancy, they are flatter than 
stale beer. 

It is a pity that Miss Farley was so ill-advised as to adopt 

for her volume one of those coxcombical titles which the bad 

taste of Mr. Willis has brought into fashion. Nothing could 

be more inappropriate, considering the modest character of 

37* 
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its contents, and the peculiar claims that it presents for a kind 
reception from the public. All that was wanted to secure 
immediate attention was a simple announcement of the fact, 
that Miss Farley was the editor of the Lowell Offering, and 
one of the most successful contributors to it ; and that, en- 
couraged by the favorable notice which has been taken of 
that periodical, both in this country and in Europe, she has 
collected from it, and published in a separate volume, her own 
fugitive pieces, both in prose and verse. The book, there- 
fore, does not properly come under our cognizance at the 
present time, as two thirds of its contents are in sober prose. 
But we wished to assist in making its publication more widely 
known, so that the public may be able to form some estimate 
of the character and attainments of the females who are em- 
ployed in the mills at Lowell. It shows what use was made 
of her leisure by one who spent twelve hours a day at the 
loom. 

The appearance of the Lowell Offering was regarded as a 
strange phenomenon in England ; but it excited comparative- 
ly little surprise here, where the blessings of education are so 
widely diffused, and a higher rate of wages, with a more 
earnest desire for independence, induces many to devote 
themselves to manual labor who are well qualified for a more 
ambitious, but less lucrative, calling. A farmer's daughter 
finds that she can earn more money by employment in a cot- 
ton factory, than by teaching a country district school ; and as 
nearly all distinctions of class are merely nominal in this coun- 
try, it is not strange that she should choose the shortest road 
to independence. It will be her own fault, if she is not quite as 
much respected in the mill as in the schoolhouse. Miss Far- 
ley's book shows more talent certainly, but not a higher degree 
of cultivation, or a wider range of reading, than is quite com- 
mon among her associates in labor. She writes with facility 
and correctness, showing a tolerable command of expression, 
and an instinctive good taste. Her poems are smoothly versi- 
fied, and display considerable fancy and humor, with frequent 
indications of deep feeling. She is evidently most familiar 
with Burns and Mrs. Hemans, and two of her imitations of 
the former, The Mouse's Visit, and the Lines addressed to 
the Comet of 1843, in the manner of the Address to the De'il, 
are quite successful. Certainly, the perusal of her volume 
was the least disagreeable portion of our task, when we un- 
dertook to give our readers some account of nine new poets. 



